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as no spirit of conciliation or concession can
reconcile, the sentiments of the Minister mnst be
allowed and understood to prevail.*1

The precise amount of authority exercised by the
Prime Minister must depend upon circumstances
and his own character.   If he is a Pitt, a Peel, a
Palmerston, a Disraeli, or a Gladstone, he may come
near to being a dictator. During the fifty years that
followed the death of Pitt, the Cabinet, as a whole,
exercised an unusual control of affairs, because the
interval that  separated  the Premiers  from their
coadjutors was not very wide.   From the Ministry
of " All the Talents " in 1806 to that of the Liberals
in 1855, the Prime Ministers, with the exception of
Canning   and Peel,  were  somewhat wanting in
commanding ability and in their hold upon popular
support.   Lord Grenville, the Duke of Portland,
Spencer Perceval, Lord Liverpool, Lord Goderich,
Grey, Melbourne, Aberdeen, were scarcely statesmen
of the first rank;  and perhaps the same verdict
would now be passed on Lord John Eussell.   Their
Cabinets, however, included many able men who
were well able to hold thek own with their titular
chiefs, and often carried more weight with Parliament
and the constituencies.   Por the greater part of the
following half century the conditions were reversed.
The office of Premier became more like that of an
elective President, when it was held by a succession
of able men who were unquestionably the real, as
well as the nominal, chiefs of their parties, and who
as a rule stood far above all rivalry or competition
o& their own side,    In  such  circumstances  an
English Prime Minister may be an important per-
sonage indeed.   4< Nowhere in the wide world/' said